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TO THE EDITOR. 
My dear Sir, 


In compliance with the wishes of some near and dear con- 
nexions of mine, I consent to put the following Sermon into 
your hands. It will serve to make a permanent record of God’s 
great goodness in my recent restoration to sight, after having 
been a long time afflicted with blindness ; first of one eye, par- 
tially for six years, and wholly for near three; during which 
time the sight of the other eye gradually became darker, till the 
whole vision was totally lost. On March 7, 1816, I underwent 
the operation of couching, which was performed by Mr. Tra- 
vers, who succeeded in extracting the cataracts ; and, through 
the mercy of the Lord, I was enabled, on the 7th of the follow- 
ing July, to offer up public thanks to God, with those dear 
Christian brethren who had before united in earnest prayer on 
my behalf, particularly for the Divine blessing on the labour of 
the occulist. At that blessed season of thanksgiving, the fol- 
lowing Discourse was, in substance, delivered under such an 
impression of mingled feelings as many will readily believe, 
but of which the preacher only can form any just conception. 
There was nothing designed in preaching or penning this Dis- 
course, nor is there at present in submitting it to be printed, but 
a humble attempt to raise a plain, but grateful memorial, in- 
scribed to the sole glory of Him, * who only doeth wondrous 
things ; and blessed be his glorious name forever.”” Allow me 
to subscribe myself, dear sir, your obliged friend and brother. 

Tuomas Roperrs, 
Bath, October, 1819. 
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ILLUMINATION, HEALTH, AND COMFORT. 


Being the substance of a Sermon preached at New King-street 
chapel, Bath, July 7, 1816, by Tuomas Ropeats, A. M. 


‘‘The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind: the Lord raiseth them that are 
bowed down: the Lord loveth the righteous.’’---Psal. cxlvi. 8. 


My dear Brethren,—-The constant communications of Divine 
goodness, in the order of nature and the dispensations of pro- 
vidence, we all participate, as being part of the human family. 
Were these favours duly estimated, they would enkindle senti- 
ments of gratitude in every bosom, and fill every tongue with 
strains of devout thanksgiving. When the Pious Psalmist, con- 
templating the general diffusion of the great Creator’s bounty, 
uttered that enraptured expression, ‘“* The Lord is good to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works,” he immediately, 
and as it were spontaneously, subjoined, * All thy works shall 
praise thee, O Lord.’”? But he added, “ and thy saints shall 
bless thee ;’? Psalm cxly. 9, 10: for God’s “ saints,’?? besides 
their enjoying the common communications of the universal 
Father’s benevolence, are the distinguished prtakers of pe- 
culiar favours, to which they attach an infinitely higher value 
than to his temporal gifts; they are ‘ blessed with all spirit- 
ual blessings in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.”? ‘ By him, 
therefore, let them offer the sacrifice of praise to God continu- 
ally, that is the fruit of their lips, giving thenks to his name.” 
To the performance of this delighttul duty, the sweet singer of 
Israel, in the commencement of this beautiful psalm, pro- 

oses to lead them, himself becoming the precentor of the 
tuneful choir: ** Praise the Lord, O my soul: while I live, will 
I praise the Lord: I will sing praises unto God, while | have 
any being.’? Let us follow, ‘making melody in our hearts to 
the Lord.” 

But in addition to the general effusion of those temporal 
and spiritual blessings, probably the munificent Giver of all 
good things, may have sometimes furnished his “ saints,’ his 
children, with very peculiar and extraordinary tokens of his 
favourable regard. Kven we, “ who are not worthy to be 
called saints,”? may have known perticular seasons, when the 
interposition of the Almighty w«s signally apparent: when our 

loomy scene, gilded by his heavenly visitation, not only re- 
flected the descending lizht, as in the more ordinary displays of 
his loving kindness, but exhibited the uncloude:! Sun himself; 
the Father of lights beaming forth, eminently, his cheering and 
irradiating glories. Do not some of us remember to have had, 
some time or other, a season of peculiar suffering and sorrow, 
when our condition appeared, in the eye of every spectator, 
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to have been one of the most afflictive kind? Fainting under 
the insupportable weight of our woes, no struggling efforts of 
our own could free us from its crushing pressure; and neither 
lover nor friend, however tender their sympathy, could find any 
means to mitigate our calamity. Then it was that God under- 
took forus. ‘In his love and in his pity he redeemed us, and 
the angel of his presence saved us.” ‘ He delivered our soul 
from death, and our eyes from tears,” by seizing the period of 
our extreme necessity, and making it the precise moment of 
his opportunity. 

Is it possible such a signal interposition of the Almighty 
should ever be forgotten? A circumstance of this tieatedinn. 
ry nature indelibly imprints itself upon the mind, which feels 
involuntarily excited to review it again and again, holding 
forth to the vivid remembrance all its peculiar and prominent 
features; and the retrospect fails not to impress the heart pow- 
erfully and permanently. Sooner will a whole year of un- 
mingled satisfaction be obliterated from the tablet of memory, 
than the consolation obtained in one lonely night of grief :— 
You think of the time when, benighted and bewildered, you 
were solitary wanderers in a pathless wilderness; you remem- 
ber every timid step you took in the dark; you recall to mind 
the ardent expression of your trembling wishes, which would 
have compounded for the least degree of comfort, if it were 
but the glimmering of a taper upon your desolate path. You 
review the welcome appearance of the taper, and can paint 
it out more passionately than you can describe any of the re- 
cent three hundred and sixty-five revolutions of the glorious 
sun. 

But, my brethren, it is not to the retrospect of a glimmering 
taper—No! it is to the striking and interesting interpositions 
of “ the God of all grace and consolation,” that J would fain 
direct your view; | would point out those peculiar displays of 
his pity and power, which pre-eminently require the most 
thankful and devout recognition of his wonder-working hand. 
I therefore call upon you, and with special cause upon myself, 
to contemplate the peculiar displays of the Divine goodness in 
the three instances’ presented by the text :—‘* The Lord open- 
eth the eyes of the blind: the Lord raiseth them that are bow- 
ed down: the Lord loveth the righteous.” 


I. The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind. 


God is the great Source of all illumination. The wonderful 
act ascribed to him he is pleased to perform, first, providen- 
tially, in respect to the eyes of the body: sometimes by giving 
efficacy to healing medicine: sometimes by miracle, as record- 
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ed of our blessed Saviour, who, on many occasions, miracu- 
lously and instantaneously restored sight to the blind; blend- 
ing one of the most affecting instances of his Divine benevo- 
lence with one of the most convincing proofs of his heavenly 
mission: And sometimes the Lord restores sight to the blind 
through the instrumentality of human mechanical skill, a kind 
of secondary miracle, by which the cause of obstructed vision 
is removed from the organ of sight; and even in some cases, 
by entirely removing a portion of its delicate machinery, and 
supplying its necessary service, by superinducing the external 
aid of a simple artificial instrument.* Now, undeniably, who- 
soever, through any of these means, whether by healing reme- 
dies, or by primary or secondary miracle, has obtained the in- 
valuable blessing of restored vision, is laid under indescriba- 
ble obligation te praise “ the Lord, who openeth the eyes of 
the blind.” 

For how inestimable is the blessing of sight! Not untruly is 
it esteemed one of the chief senses, if not the very chief sense 
in that organization, the whole of which is so curiously formed 
as to be an incontrovertible proof of its being the workmanship 
of God, to the conviction of the atheist and the confirmation of 
the believer.f But the organ of vision is pre-eminently won- 
derful in its conformation. How curious! how beautiful! how 
usetul! how delightful! What would the possession of all 
the other senses avail, if there were no sight ? What were the 
magnificent universe, this boundless manifestation of the Deity 
in the productions of his infinite wisdom, munificent guodness, 
and almighty power, had there not been an eye to behold it! 
Were man void of a capacity for seeing, he had never said 
with transport, “‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eye to hehold the sun.” It is the eye, that amaz- 
ing organ, which penetrates and embraces an immensurable 
portion of the universe; without laborious effort, it wanders 
torth amidst unnumbered worlds ; or concentrating its poignant 
vigour, inspects and investigates, with the nicest precision, the 
minutia of every animate and inanimate production of the 
globe, which is subjected to its more intimate scrutiny ; it ex- 
plores, collects, and presents to the admiring mind, the ample 
munificence of the Creator in the ever-constant course of na- 
ture, and summons every adoring faculty of the soul to cele- 
brate that infinite Being, who combines with his exuberant 
bounty the splendid tokens of his complacential generosity ;— 


*The lens of the eyes being removed by couching, and its office supplied 
by et eg with a double convex lens, surrounded by a broad dense rim. 

{Galen is said to have been convinced of the existence of God, by contem- 
plating a skeleton; and Archdeacon Paley has beautifully illustrated the evi- 
dences of the Divine skill and goodness in the animal ceconomy. 
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SERMON ON PSALM CXLVI. &. §5 
not merely satisfying us with good things, but delighting us with 
the beautiful ;--decorating the theatre of his paternal kind- 
ness with the most admirable, resplendent, and magnificent 
scenery. Indeed, to all our senses, there are presented appro- 
priate objects, whose office is to administer pleasures to us.— 
This is a superadded favour, to be looked on, in some respects, 
as purely advenient, and not of indispensable necessity to the 
maintenance of our being. But so it is, because our kind Cre- 
ator, who himself is essential goodness. ‘‘ rejoices in the ha- 
bitable parts of the earth,” and delights in the communication 
of pleasure to his rational offspring. Hence, the organs of 
hearing are charmed with harmonious sounds ; those of smell- 
ing, with exquisite odours ; while the taste is gratified with de- 
licious viands and fruits; and the feeling affords its fine and 
agreeable sensation ;——but chiefly is the sense of seeing indul- 
ged with an endless variety of beautiful objects. Above, is 
seen the expanded firmament, stretched out by the hands of 
the Almighty, as the cerulean curtain of his ethereal palace, 
spangled with millions of glowing yems; beneath, the beau- 
teous earth, with her expanded crystaline oceans, with her 
mighty continents and million isles, in their variegated scenery 
of mountains, hills and plains, valleys, forests, fields and floods. 
And the eye affects the heart. Hence the transported specta- 
tors, like the primitive pair in Eden, are led to exclaim in 
strains of admiration,— 


“« These are th y glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty: thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then!”’ 


Besides the sublime works o: the Deity, the productions of 
human art present many pleasing objects to gratify the sight. 
How impressive the view of a fine city with its cloud-capt 
towers, gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples! Shall we men- 
tion the productions of the fine arts, sculpture and painting, 
which, with other curious works, are beheld with almost adora- 
tion by the eyes of many? but more than all these,—there is 
a sweeter, lovelier scene, which does not require the eye of a 
connoisseur to appreciate its beauty, a scene most delightful to 
the view of man in the exercise of his best feelings. Whose 
heart does not anticipate the preacher’s tongue? These are the 
precious objects of social and domestic life,—* the human face 
divine,’ the dear countenance of her, and of those, to whom 
God, and nature, and ten thousand endearing cares, and soli- 
citudes, and loves, and pleasures, have tenderly attached every 
feeling, emotion, and sympathy of our heart, and in whom our 
life has been bound up. The tear of sensibility, the smile of 
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86 SERMON ON PSALM CXLVi 8. 
joy. ample remuneration for all the toils and all the anxieties 
that can possibly be occasioned by connubial life, and for 
which (let those say whose felicity it is to ge the charming 
fact) there can be no — in any or all the enjoyments of 
icy-hearted celibacy: That tear is richer than the most pre- 
cious diamond Asia ever produced; that smile sheds radiance 
on the soul not less refulgent than a meridian sun-beam. 

But, ah! how painful to contemplate one who once beheld, 
once appreciated all these delights, but who perceives a dim- 
ming veil drawing athwart his vision; the obscurity every day 
gradually thickening, like the closing twilight, till at length 
vain, alas, is the most ardent attempt to recognize one of those 
dear objects : and the eye, whose only business now left is to 
weep, finds they are each and all shut out, and hidden in im- 
penetrable darkness. Perhaps, without being subject to the 
a of murmuring against heaven, he may sometimes be 
heard, in the lonely indulgence of his melancholy musings, giv- 
ing expression to his inborn reflections,—— 

** With the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Svrrounds me. from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 


Of nature’s works to me expung’d and ras’d, 
And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out.” 


If he have been instructed in the school of sacred wisdom, per- 
haps we shall hear him, in his pious endeavour to seek some 
amelioration of this piteous condition, thus breathing forth the 
fervent desire of his soul towards the essential Source of spirit- 
ual light and consolation,— 


‘© So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Jrradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse.” 


Such a visitation from heaven is the only genuine solace in any 
affliction. But, oh, the indescribable misery of blindness, un- 
cheered by these celestial beams! In the conflict of impatience 
and despair, the wretched sufferer, perhaps, exclaims, 


‘*¢ Oh loss of sight, of thee | most complain ! 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon! 
Total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day ! 
O first created Beam, and thou great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all, 
Why am I thus bereav’d thy prime decree ? 
O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid age ! 
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Happy indeed, if those “ children of the light,” who are af- 
flicted with natural blindness, be wholly preserved from enter- 
taining similar distressing thoughts! Happy, if they utter no 
unbecoming complaint against him who is their God! For 
surely such an affliction is of a nature strongly to dispose its 
subject, unless he maintain an habitual recurrence to the wis- 
dom, rectitude, and goodness of the Divine Being in all his 
providential dispensations, to indulge a train of gloomy re- 
flections, tending, not only to overwhelm, and enfeeble, and 
crush the mind, but most unrighteously to dishonour God. 
Should the blessing of sight be restored, whether through 
the salutary influence of medicine, or by the skill of the ocu- 
list, a pious mind will be disposed to ascribe the effect to the 
finger of God, as though it had been performed immediately 
by miracle; and giving the glory to whom it is justly due, 
will, with pleasure, employ the language of the text, ‘‘ The 
Lord openeth the eyes of the blind.’? With what emotions of 
transport is the beautiful face of nature once more beheld! 
How intently gazes the re-illuminated eye upon the dear ob- 
jects of domestic bliss, now rendered doubly dear by the pre- 
vicus mournful exclusion! How ravishing again to “ see thy 
goings, O God, even the goings of my God, my King, in the 
sanctuary !”? Again to behold those fellow-worshippers whom 
it recognizes in the participation of pious gratitude, as they 
once sympathized in sorrow, when they “ offered up prayers 
and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto Him that 
was able to save him—and were heard in that they feared.’’* 
The sun seems to look down from his resplendent, seat with 
glowing sympathy; the very light seems to assume to itself 
new glories, as its radiance fills the house of God this beau- 


tiful Sabbath morning. 


‘¢ Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first-born ; 
Or of th’ eternal co-eternal beam, 

May | express thee unblam’d? since God is light 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep. 

Won from the void and formless infinite, 

Thee I revisit now !” 


*A prayer-meeting, conducted by Mr. Samuel Taylor, was held in New 
King-Street Chapel, Bath; and another directed by the late Mr. John Bar- 
ber, was held in the Chapel in King-Street, Bristol, on the 7thof March, at 
the hour when the operation was performed in London. 
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And not only by his providence does the Lord open the natural 
eyes of the body, but, secondly, this he does graciously in re- 
spect to the eyes of the mind. To this appropriation of the 
text, I beg to call your attention. How does the scripture de- 
scribe the moral condition of mankind? It represents them 
as being totally dark, and even without the moral capability for 
discerning spiritual objects. And let us ask, Is not this de- 
scription confirmed by fact? Alas, how blindly ignorant are 
mankind both of the relative situation in which God stands to- 
wards them, and they towards him? As to him—they have no 
Just conviction of the essential purity of his nature, the infinite 
rectitude of his will, the pure spirituality and unlimited extent 
of his law, which requires, under the penalty of eternal death, 
the entire devotedness of the whole heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength, in the exercise of supreme love to God, in all 
the cdcitiog of that influential and governing principle. 
And as to themselves in relation to God, they have no just 
apprehension of their moral accountability, as those whom 
God will bring into judgment. They are without God, atheists 
in the world, being “alienated from the life of God, through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of 
their hearts.” And to heighten the colouring of this fright- 
ful picture, they are described as being not more insensible 
of their peril through sin, than of the only .means by which 
their blindness can be relieved, and deliverance from danger 
obtained. Truly, the human mind, unenlightened by the Word 
and the Spirit of Truth, is the just emblem of those 


‘¢ Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ;”’ 


with this only exception, that hope is not finally excluded.— 
Piteous, therefore, as is the plight of him who is the subject 
of natural blindness, undeniably a person who is morally and 
spiritually blind, is to be viewed with feelings of much more 
profound grief, in so much as the immortal soul, “the image 
of God’s own eternity,’ and its everlasting interests, are su- 
perior to the body of this humiliation, and its poor perishing 
concerns. 

When the scripture depicts the miserable state of those char- 
acters; it accumulates all the striking figures of afflictive de- 
scription. ‘ The eyes of their understanding are closed ;” 
they are surrounded ‘ with darkness,”’ “ gross darkness,” in 
which “ they siv”? at ease, unaware of their woful condition ; 
they sit in darkness, “having no light ;”—not wishing for 
light, but “ loving the darkness, and hating the light ;” their’s 
is the blindness of * sleep,” and of ‘ death.” ‘ Where- 
fore’ he saith, “* Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
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dead, and Christ shall give thee light.”? An atmosphere of 
diabolical darkness envelopes them, they “ lie in the wicked 
one.”” ‘ The prince of darkness blinds their minds with in- 
fernal illusions, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine unto them;’’ they are 
‘‘ darkness itself.’?> Such is the scripture testimony respectin 
persons unenlightened and unrenewed; and to this we wil 
only add that oracular proposition, which goes to the essen- 
tial difference that must for ever exist between the spiritual 
light of Divine holiness, and the darkness of carnality and 
sin ; —** The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God; for they are foolishness unto him; ‘neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” If, then, 
moral blindness be not removed by some effectual means, the 
mind must remain inthe benighted dungeon of ignorance, guilt, 
and misery, until the terrible moment arrive when the sinner 
shall be ‘* cast out into utter darkness,’ into the * blackness of 
darkness forever.” 

But from whence, and from whom, can effectual relief be ob- 
tained ? from earth? from man? “ Since the world began was 
it not heard that any man opened the eyes of one that was 
born” thus spiritually * blind.”? An apostle, indeed, informs 
us, that he received a.commission from the Lerd Jesus in these 
terms, ‘ I send thee now to the Gentiles, to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light.”” The same apostle 
declares, ‘“ God who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” But 
does St. Paul therefore, assume to himself and his colleagues, 
the possession, or even the exercise, of the power or influence 
of the Essential Cause? As well might a mere reptile pretend 
to exercise the Almighty fiat, “ Let there be light.” No! For 
though the ministry of the gospel be the honoured means, it is 
but instrumentally operative, through the communicated effec- 
tual energy of him who, in the instance of the man born blind, 
applied clay, and thereby, in the most unlikely manner which 
can well be imagined, communicated the power of vision; and, 
perhaps, agreeably to the opinion of some great divines, form- 
ed of the clay the very organs of sight. Generally, the ad- 
ministration of the word is divinely honoured by being made 
the medium through which the Holy Spirit pours his enlight- 
ening beams into the mind, and through which “ the entrance 
of the commandment giveth light.” In cases of this kind, 
Sometimes conviction of the guilt and evil of sin flashes like a 
beam darted from the terrible tribunal of the Almighty.— 
“ The word of God is living and powerful ;” it sheds pene- 


trating rays, and proves itself a judicial “‘discerner of the 
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90 
thoughts and intents of the heart.’? It inscribes, in flaming 
characters, the crime, and the sentence against the criminal ; 
presents the death-warrant, committing him over to the dread. 
ful punishment due to sin, its righteous retribution, which is— 
eternal death! ; 

In other cases, this sin-convincing light is like the first faint 
gleam of the morning dawn. But whether it be like the in- 
stantaneous glance of lightning, darted from a cloud lowering 
with terrific gloom ; or like the scarcely perceptible rays which 
streak the orient, it is by and by attended by the cheering 
beams of gospel day. Imperfectly, perhaps, at first the peni- 
tent soul perceives some distant glories on Mount Calvary.— 
The Bartimeus has been told that Jesus of Nazareth passes by ; 
perhaps he begins to see men as trees walking ; and embold- 
ened to make personal application by faith, hearing the com- 

assionate Son of David speaking in effect to him, and inquir- 
ing, ‘* What wilt thou that I should do for thee ?”’ fully senst- 
ble of his own distressing case, he cries out, ‘ Lord, that I 
may receive my sight,’? when immediately he finds in himself 
the powerful effect of that mighty word, “ Receive thy sight.” 
He looks up, beholds his Deliverer and Saviour, and goes 
forth, rejoicing to follow him in his way. Accompanying him 
who is the light of the world, he no longer walks in darkness, 
but in “ the light of life,” in holiness, truth, and joy. 

It is now he is capacitated to discern spiritual objects, 
through the medium of Divine revelation, and under the tuition 
of the Spirit of Truth. With the eye of faith he sees the 
things of God in their solemn and sublime connexion with eter- 
nity, appearing in his view as they really are true, all—all 
interesting, all important; while, on the other hand, every 
object merely connected with this world, is beheld in its re- 
lative condition. He sees that human life, even with its le- 
gitimate duties, and necessary concerns, and best enjoyments, 
is only so far important, and in no degree further, than as it 
stands connected with the ultimate object of our probationary 
existence—the acquisition of heaven: and every other pursuit 
not corresponding with the tawful duties of life, but of a still 
lower character, is seen to be, what in truth it is, a mere de- 
lusive phantom, a destructive evil, whose end is death and 
perdition ! 

Thus the eye of faith, illumined with sacred influence, ob- 
tains the demonstrative evidence of things unseen. 


‘¢ The things unknown to feeble sense, 
Unseen by reason’s glimm’ring ray ; 

With strong commanding evidence, 
Their heavenly o:igin display.” 
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And thus too, faith, looking at all temporal objects, beholds 
the light of eternity, casting upon them the detecting beams 
of truth, and presenting them in their genuine aspect ; it be- 
holds even the amiable and necessary duties of life, as possess- 
ing but secondary importance relatively to the momentous con- 
cerns of the soul; while the meaner objects which engross the 
ardent passions, and incessantly stimulate the eager pursuit of 
those who are influenced by the love of sensual pleasure, hu- 
man honour, or worldly riches, are beheld, not only in their 
transitory fruition as undeserving the pursuit of the immortal 
soul, but as they are in their nature and essence, possessing 
no congruity whatever with the intellectual, rational, and moral 
faculties of the human mind; and, therefore, in their highest 
degree of excellence, as wholly despicable, and, worse than 
all, unspeakably ruinous in their inevitable consequence! 
With such new and most convincing views of things, is it 
ossible there should not be an indubitable evidence in the 
mind, that nothing besides, that nothing less than a supernatural, 
a Divine influence, has produced the spiritual—what shall I 
call it ?—the spiritual miracle ? and “ opened the eyes of the 
blind 2”? Can one, who is sensible that in his own person he 
has been the very subject of this gracious work, be persuaded 
by an objection that he is still blind? Will he not rather, feel- 
ing the liveliest conviction of the blessed reality, affirm it by 
maintaining, ‘One thing 1 know—whereas | was once blind, 
now I see.”’ 
(To be concluded in the next.) 


2 % Ca , 


Biography. 


From the London Methodist Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF LEWIS ANDREWS. 





By his brother, Benjamin Andrews. 


Lewis Anxprews, the subject of this narrative, had the 
happiness to be the offspring of ancestors who, ina long chain 
of succession, were eminent for piety; some of whom bore a 
considerable share in the persecution of the Protestants in 
France, under Louis XIV. taking joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods, rather than submit to Papal tyranny, and renounce the 
Protestant faith. The great grandfather of his grand mother, 
by the mother’s side, was a firm and pious Huguenot, who, 
after having suffered much loss of property, upon the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nants, fled to Amsterdam, but ultimately 
availed himself of the protection offered to refugees in Eng- 
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land. and settled in London, where he lived many years, con- 
tinuing till his death a member of the French Reformed Church; 
in the principles of which he educated his children, who, with 
their children, were successively members of it. The grand- 
mother of Mr. Lewis Andrews, upon Mr J. Wesley’s first 
preaching in various churches of the metropolis, was induced 
to hear him; and after he formed a society, joined it, of which 
she continued a worthy member as long as she lived, declining 
her connexion with the French Protestant Church. A few 
years after her marriage, she was left with an only daughter, 
(his mother), who, beholding the uniform piety and example 
of a kind parent, early imbibed the fear of the Lord, and be- 
came also, with her mother, a member of the Methodist society. 
His father is the son of an eminently holy man, a descendant 
of the non-conformists in Essex, who, for many years, was a 
deacon ofa respectable independent church at Saffron-Walden, 
in that county. Though Lewis’ grandfather was extremely 
careful in the religious education of his children, it must. be ac- 
knowledged, that it was too strongly tinctured with Calvinism, 
the prevailing sentiments of most pious persons, in that part of 
the country ; for in some instances his Calvinian sentiments, 
which from conscience he infused into the minds of his family, 
appear to have prevented the beneficial effects which otherwise 
might have been expected from the holy zeal, pious instruc- 
tions, fervent prayers, and upright example of such a man as 
he was. But here the good man erred, as too many more of 
his persuasion have done ; being led from early prejudice to 
think that true piety and Calvinism were inseparable, he sup- 
posed that all, who were on the Arminian side of the question, 
must be work-mongers, and could not be possessed of saving 
grace. In this opinion he was probably confirmed by receiv- 
ing his sentiments relative to Arminianism, only through the 
medium of Calvinistic authors, together with hearing it uni- 
formly declaimed against, misrepresented, and its favourers 
anathematized by the ministry he attended ; which, to my own 
knowledge, continued to be the unbecoming practice of those 
who occupied the pulpit of that place long after his day. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that most, if not all, the religious persons 
with whom he was surrounded were Calvinists of the hyper 
cast, among whom Arminianism was only known by the rep- 
resentations of its enemies, who dressed it up in the detesta- 
ble garb of Pharisaism, and really feared any approach to it 
as damnable heresy, it is not surprising that he should be some- 
what tenacious that his children should embrace his own reli- 
gious sentiments, which most of them did. The father of Lew- 
is Andrews being thus trained in the principles of dissent and 
Calvinism, adhered to them till after his marriage; when he 
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was induced, occasionally, to attend at the Foundry, in Lon- 
don, where he heard Mr. J. Wesley, who was, at that time, 
preaching on the points which were then warmly controverted 
between him and the Calvinists. The preaching of this vene- 
rable man he found to be the power of God unto salvation to 
his soul; and after having thought, read, and prayed over the 
contested points, he joined the society, and became with his 
wife a decided Methodist. Thus experiencing the inestima- 
ble advantages of parental piety themselves, when favoured 
with offspring they ‘‘ taught the young idea how to shoot,” by 
directing their tender minds to know the God of their fathers. 
Jn the case of Lewis, their pious efforts were more successful 
than the most sanguine expectations. could have anticipated ; 
for almost from the first dawn of reason, he appeared to re- 
ceive religious a and like Obadiah, feared the Lord 
from his childhood, never manifesting any inclination to run in- 
to the follies and vanities of young persons. But though not 
uilty of what is generally considered immorality, he was ear- 
Fy convinced of page, Py in sin and shapen in iniquity ; saw 
himself by nature a child of wrath, even as others, and felt as- 
sured that the atoning blood of Jesus alone could wash away 
his stains. | 
At the age of nine years he was allowed to become a mem- 
ber of the Methodist society, by meeting in class with his re- 
vered and esteemed godfather, Loftus Highland, who, for many 
years, was a respectable and useful class-leader in the London 
East circuit. This venerable man did not, like too many, pro- 
mise and vow, and then think no more of the engagement, but 
he took his god-son under his own fostering care, to teach him 
the way of salvation, in which, through Divine grace, he was 
successful ; for | have often heard my dear brother, with plea- 
sure and gratitude, express the great spiritual advantages he 
derived from the instructions of that truly excellent man, with 
whom he continued to meet in class till he became an itinerant 
preacher. : 
Too frequently the want of success in religious education, is 
a source of deep regret to pious parents; the plants they with 
much care and tenderness nourish for the Lord, eventually do 
not flourish in the courts of their God. ‘To such, Lewis An- 
drews was a pleasing exception ; for, true religion taking root 
in him while a child, respect to parental authority was hereby 
ensured; his parents had no difficulty in directing his juvenile 
years, they were revered and loved, and had only to command, 
and he would cheerfully obey ; while their advice, at all times, 
was regarded with filial respect. By the grace of God he was 
preserved from loving the dissipations aad vain amusements of 


a sinful world, and from seeking the society of any but the wise 
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and good. Through the whole period of youth he manifested a 
mind superior to his years ; those recreations, in which others 
of a similar age indulge themselves, he never enjoyed, but the 
time generally devoted to idle play, he was accustomed to oc- 
cupy in reading those books which were calculated to improve 
the mind and impress the heart. No doubt, by this the founda- 
tion was laid for his future usefulness in the ministry, for he was 
not educated designedly for it, but for trade, in which his pa- 
rents were desirous he should engage; though, from the ap- 
parent tendency of his mind, they were not without some pre- 
sentiment that Providence might design him for a more useful 
station, than any worldly employment. Yet their views of the 
Christian ministry would not allow them to take any steps in 
bringing him up for it, leaving this to the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, which moves all true ministers to preach the gespel of 
God our Saviour. It soon appeared that his calling was not 
to be of anearthly kind; he never could be prevailed upon 
to bend his mind seriously to business, but was wholly inclined 
to reading and study, which he pursued with unwearied dili- 
gence, manifesting an earnest solicitude to be an approved 
servant of his Divine Master; for, from the commencement of 
his application to the improvement of his mind, he appeared 
evidently to be animated more by a desire to be the instru- 
ment of good to his fellow creatures, than to gratify a taste for 
literature. 

When little more than fifteen, he began to visit the sick, in 
union with a few young friends, his more intimate associates, 
who united together in exploring the abodes, and administer- 
ing to the necessities of the afflicted and destitute around them, 
hoth spiritually and temporally, as their means would allow. 
Also, about this time he engaged in conducting prayer-meet- 
ings, and was soon recognized by some members of the Com- 
munity, (a well known and useful body of our friends in Lon- 
don, who visit and preach in workhouses) as a suitable per- 
son to unite with them in visiting and exhorting the sick poor. 
‘To this he had no objections, but such as arose from fear of 


incapacity ; however, they were over-ruled by submission to 


the opinion of his friends, who were better judges of his abil- 
ities than himself. In this laudable work he engaged with all 
his soul, was blessed, and proved a blessing to many of the 
poor and needy. 

During the summer of 1802, he visited his relations at Saf- 
fron-Walden, by whom he was introduced to the dissenting 
ministers of that place, who, observing the piety and talents he 
possessed, advised him seriously to turn his attention to the 
ministry ; and having heard that he had occasionally exhorted 
and spoken from a passage of Scripture, when visiting the 
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workhouses in London, invited him to preach for them, to 
which he agreed, labouring principally in the villages adjacent 
to the town. In this he saw he was owned of God, and be- 
came more strongly impressed with the idea, that he ought to 

reach the gospel of life and salvation to sinners, though he 
felt himself very inadequate to so important an undertaking.— 
Here some difficulties arose : he was aware of his deficiency as 
to ministerial qualifications, and that they are necessary to the 
profitable exercise of that distinguished office ; and facilities 
to obtain these. were offered in studying at one of the dissent- 
ing academies (now called colleges); but this could not be 
without a compromise of which he could not bear the thought, 
viz. withdrawing from the connexion in which he had been 
educated and had received his first impressions of Divine 
grace. His studious habits had given him a taste for literary 
theological studies; he only wanted the temporary aid of a 
guide, who had travelled the path before him, to make him, 
under the Divine blessing, an able minister of the New-Testa- 
ment. But his not being favoured with such a help at the be- 
ginning of his ministerial labours, he ever after felt a disadvan- 
tage, though he endeavoured to supply this deficiency by dili- 
gent study, and the assistance of pious and learned friends : 
notwithstanding much time was lost, and consequently he was 
probably less useful than otherwise he might have been. How- 
ever, Methodism had his heart, to its doctrines and disciptine 
he subscribed ex animo, and would make any sacrifice rather 
than live or die out of its ranks. 

Here may I be permitted to suggest, whether it is not a defect 
in the excellent constitution of Methodism, especially at the 
present era of it, that there is no adequate provision made that 
candidates for the ministry among us may be prepared for it 
under the direction of some one or more of our experienced 
and learned ministers; for if our Pauls had the superinten- 
dence of the studies of our Timothies, should we not have 
more bright and shining lights among us? That some of our 
self-taught luminaries are suns in the firmament of literature 
and theology, cannot be gainsaid; but with what herculean 
labour did they arrive at this eminence ? How much might have 
been saved, if their early steps had been conducted by the 
hand of experience and learning ; and, consequently, how much 
sooner would they have shone for the benefit of the church and 
the world? That the possession of sound and extensive learn- 
ing, combined with religious zeal, is of incomparable advan- 
tage, we have an irresistible proof in the success of our vene- 
rable founder. I confess it is my hope, that the day is not far 
distant, when more effectual measures will be resorted to than 
have hitherto been adopted by us as a people, for the literary 
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and theological instruction of our junior preachers, that the 
may be clothed with the entire mantle of their spiritual Elijah. 
To resume the narrative, begging pardon for this digression. 
My dear brother, in the autumn of this year, 1802, returned to 
London, and re-occupied his station in the Community without 
making known the impression he had, relative to the ministry, 
till the report of his preaching in the country had reached his 
friends in town. About this time a circumstance occurred, 
which introduced him to the notice of the travelling preachers 
then in London, as a person suitable to travel. The chapel at 
Spitalfields was disappointed ofa preacher ; he, being present, 
was prevailed on to take the pulpit, which he did, with fear and 
eating after this he was occasionally employed to preach 
in London as a local preacher, though not, I believe} regularly 
on the plan, till Mr. Joseph Taylor, having proof of his quali- 
fications, recommended him to supply in the Salisbury circuit 
several months before the Conference, in 1804, at which he was 
taken out to travel. This new scene he engaged in with the 
true spirit of an evangelist. He took the sacred office, not as 
a sinecure, but as a charge, of which he had to give an ac- 
count; having long tasted that the Lord was gracious himself— 
enjoyed the witness of his Spirit bearing witness with his own 
spirit that he was born of God—felt that the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth from all sin; these, and all the rich 
blessings of the gospel of Christ, he rejoiced in being called to 
make known to others. Unfortunately, I can obtain no doc- 
uments by which he may be particularly traced through the dif- 
ferent circuits in which he travelled, as such a view of his pro- 
ressive usefulness would not only have been interesting to his 
Feiecuds in calling to mind the many gracious times of refresh- 
ing they enjoyed under his ministry, but, perhaps, beneficial 
to the church of God in general, by displaying the holy zeal 
and laborious exertions of a servant of God; however, his re- 
cord is above. I believe he laboured in no circuit without 
having seals to his ministry, and in some his success was abun- 


dant. 
(To be concluded in the next.) 
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Scripture Iilustrated. 


— 
For the Methodist Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SOME PASSAGES OF SACRED SCRIPTURE, FROM 
THE MANNER IN WHICH THE HEBREWS USED THEIR 
ACTIVE VERBS. 


In order to ascertain the true meaning of several pissages 
of scripture, which, by not understanding their true import, 
have given birth to erroneous opinions, it is necessary to at- 
tend to a peculiarity of manner in which the Hebrews used 
their active verbs. 1. Sometimes the agent was said to do, what 
he only predicted, or declared should be done, or to declare un- 
to the people what has already come to pass. So Isaiah was 
commanded to go, and “ make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes.’’ Isa. vi. 10. 
The true meaning of which is, he was sent to declare unto the 

eople, that, in consequence of their wilful rebellion against 
God, their heart was now fat, their ears were now heavy, and 
their eyes shut. 

So also the Lord said unto Jeremiah, “See, I have this 
day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to root 
out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to 
build, and to plant.’? Now it must be evident to every atten- 
tive observer, that Jeremiah was not sent in his own person to 
root out nations and kingdoms, to pull down and to destroy 
cities and villages, any more than to build houses and plant 
vineyards ; but he was ordered to predict or to declare that 
these things should be done. In-these instances then, the agent 
is said to do what he simply declares shall be done. 

2..They sometimes used active verbs to express, not only 
what was done by the agent, but what he designed to accom- 
plish, but failed for want of power or opportunity. Thus it is 
said, Exodus viii. 18. ‘* And the magicians did so with their 
enchantments to bring forth lice, but they could not’?—that is, 
they atiempted to imitate Moses and Aaron, who by stretching 
forth their rod, brought forth lice in abundance; but they 
could not accomplish what they designed. Deut. xxviii. 66. 
“ Ye shall be sold unto your enemies for bond-men and 
bond-women, and no man shall buy you.”” The apparent con- 
tradiction in this sentence vanishes by applying the above crit- 
icism; for then the meaning will be, they will attempt to sedi 
you, but no man will buy you. 

As the writers of the New Testament were Jews, but wrote 
“~~ oir (unless we except St. Matthew) and epistles in 
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the Greek language, it is but reasonable to suppose that they 
wouid introduce into their style forms of speech corresponding 
to such Hebrew idioms. These have been called by the 
critics, Hebraisms. Hence we find in the New-Testament, that 
active verbs are used in the same sense as those already noti- 
cedin the Old Testament. Gal.v.2. “ Whosoever of you are 


justified,” that is, design or attempt to justify yourselves, ‘ by 


the law, are fallen from grace.”? 1 John, i. 10. ** We make 
him a liar,’’ that is, by denying that we have ever sinned, we 
endeavour to make him a liar, by falsifying his word, which de- 
clares that all have sinned. 

3. The Hebrews sometimes used their active verbs to denote 
the effect of the action done by the agent. So in Isaiah it is 
said, “I am sought of them that asked not after me; I am 
found of them that sought me not.” Now the effect of seeking 
is finding. We might therefore, without doing any violence to 
the text, read it, Iam sought of them that sought me not: or, to 
express the meaning paraphrastically—Those Gentiles, who 
heretofore have net sought after me, have now, ** calling things 
that are not as though they were,’? sought after and found me. 
In the first member of the sentence it is said, “I am sought of 
them that asked not after me ;”? and if we understand the latter 
part literally as it now reads, there is a manifest contradiction ; 
for it says, “ I am found of them that sought me not,” whereas 
it had just been said, J am sought, &c. ‘Toremove this appa- 
rent contradiction, we must understand the Lord saying by the 
prophet, Jam now sought by those who heretofore sought me 
not. Is not this interpretation more congruous to the analogy 
of faith, than to suppose the prophet meant to teach us that 
God is found by those who never sought after him ? 

We find active verbs used in the same sense in the New- 
Testament. John xv. 5. “And none of you (cgwle) asketh, 
Whither goest thou?”” The meaning undoubtedly 1s, none of 
you knoweth where I am going, because Peter had before asked 
him this question, as Is dieedad chap. xiii. 36. but he had not 
yet obtained that knowledge, which is generally the effect of 
asking, because Jesus had not yet directly answered the ques- 
t10n. 

In respect to the passage in Isaiah, one good consequence of 
the present rendering is, that it destroys the erroneous opin- 
ion entertained by some, who derive their sentiments from de- 
tached passages of scripture, without duly considering their 
connective signification, namely, that God is made known, even 
to the salvation of the soul, to those who never sought after 
him. As this opinion is contrary to the general economy of 
grace, as revealed in the gospel, so it receives no support from 
this text when rightly understood. 
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It is well known that it primarily relates to the calling of the 
Gentiles into the visible Church, when the gospel dispensation 
should be proclaimed ; to whom, indeed, God made himself 
more especially known by the reaching of the apostles and 
evangelists ; but who were not blessed with salvation until they 
sought the Lord by submitting to the terms of the gospel.— 
Neither can there be any reason to doubt, but that a general 
desire pervaded the Gentile world after a knowledge of the 
true God, even before the gospel proclamation was sent among 
them. They wandered, it is true, in the dark, not knowing how 
to find the object of their pursuit. That such a desire existed, 
we have reason to believe, from the circumstance that Socrates, 
one of their wisest philosophers, expressed a belief that God 
would, some time or other, favour the world with clearer light. 
This clearer light came, when the dawn of revelation shone 
upon their minds; and respecting this happy éra, the Lord 
said by the prophet, I am now found of those who heretofore 
sought me not. 

It is not contended that the two words are alike in the He- 
brew text. The one xxv, signifies to find, to procure, or to 
meet with ; and the other, wp, which is the root of the word 
rendered sought, signifies, to seek, or to inquire; but the inter- 
pretation contended for, is not derived from mere verbal criti- 
cism, upon which, it is to be feared, there is often laid two much 
stress ; nor merely from the manner in which the Hebrews some- 
times used their active verbs, as in the present instance, to 
denote the effect produced by the action of the agent; and 
finding is the effect of seeking ; but it is more especially derived 
from the general tenor of God’s word, which declares that they 
who seck shall find—* In that day that ye seek me with all your 
heart, I will be found of you.” It is true, indeed, that God first 
makes known himself asa being who is ever ready to pardon 
the guilty, who return unto him with penitent hearts; but after 
he thus proclaims himself, it remains for those who desire to 
procure his favour, to seek him in the revealed and ‘prescribed 
methods of his salvation. Qn these terms, and on these only, 
can any one have any scriptural hopes of salvation. Since, 
then, this is God’s unalterable method, all who wish to be 
saved, must submit to it. 
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The Attributes of God Displayed. 


j_—_ 
DESCRIPTION OF THE VOLCANO AT COTOPAXI, 


From the London Methodist Magazine. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Rev. Sir, 

Ata period when philosophical research is pressed into the 
service of scepticism and infidelity, it must be highly gratifying 
to real Christians of every creed, to peruse that valuable de- 
partment of your excellent Magazine, where you have recorded 
so many important facts, in which the works of God are display- 
ed. The following description of the. volcano of Cotopaxi, is 
extracted from M. de Humboldt’s Researches in South Amer- 
ica. That. majestic monument of Omnipotence, is on one of 
those huge mountains of that extended chain called the Andes, 
or the Cordilleras, which stretches from the isthmus of Darien, 
to the straits of Magellan, a distance of near four thousand 
miles. While the sceptical philosopher views the stupendous 
mountain, and is confounded in every attempt to account for its 
formation, the humble believer in God, in Christ, in the bible, 
on the —— of devout contemplation, soars to its towering 
height ; and on its lofty summit finds an altar, where he offers 
to the Maker of the universe the incense of his astonishment 
and praise. Whether the scientific and indefatigable traveller 
will approve or blame my effort, to throw his sublime descrip- 
tion of Cotopaxi into the treasury of the church of God, I can- 
not determine ; but I sincerely hope, that its insertion in your 
useful miscellany will contribute to the pleasure and profit of 
many of your pious readers. 


Iam, your’s, &c. (ZPerr?,, 


Margate, Feb. 10, 1819. 


‘‘Cotopaxi is the loftiest of those volcanos of the Andes, 
which at recent epuchs have undergone eruptions. Its abso- 
lute height is five thousand seven hundred and fifty-four metres ;* 
(about eighteen thousand seven hundved and thirty-six English 
feet.) It is double that of Canigou; and consequently eight 
hundred metres higher than Vesuvius would be, were it placed 
on the top of the Peak of Teneriffe.t Cotopaxi is also the 
most dreadful volcano of the kingdom of Quito, and its explo- 


* The French metre is equal to 3,987,1U0 English inches. 
Vesuvius is 3900 feet above the level of the sea; the Peak of Teneriffe 
12,236 feet. 
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sions the most frequent and disastrous. The mass of scoria, 
and the huge pieces of rock thrown out of this volcano, which 
are spread over the neighbouring valleys, covering a surface of 
several square leagues, would form, were they heaped together, 
acolossal mountain. In 1738, the flames of Cotopaxi rose nine 
hundred metres above the brink of the crater. In 1744, the 
roarings of the volcano were heerd as far as Henda, a town on 
the borders of the Magdalena, and at a distance of two hundred 
common leagues. On the 4th of April, 1768, the quantity of 
ashes ejected by the mouth of Cotopaxi was so great, that in 
the towns of Hambato and Tacunga day broke only at three 
in the afternoon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use Jan- 
terns in walking the streets. The explosion which took place 
in the month of January, 1803, was preceded by a most dread- 
ful phenomenon, the sudden melting of the snows that covered 
the mountain. For twenty years before, no smoke or vapour, 
that could be perceived, had issued from the crater; and ina 
single night the subterraneous fire became so active, that at 
sun-rise the external walls of the cone, heated, no doubt, toa 
very considerable temperature, appeared naked, and of a dark 
colour, which is peculiar to vitrified score. At the port of 
Guayaquil, fifty-two leagues distant in a straight line from the 
crater, we heard, day and night, the constant noises of the vol- 
cano, like continual discharges of a battery : we distinguished 
these tremendous sounds even on the Pacific ocean, to the 
south-west of the island of Puna. 

‘“‘ Cotopaxi is situated to the south-east of the city of Quito, 
at the distance of twelve leagues, between the mountain of 
Ruminnavi, the summit of which, rugged with small separate 
rocks, extends itself like a wall of enormous height ; and Que- 
lendanna, which enters the boundary of the eternal snows. 
It is in this part of the Andes, that a longitudinal valley sepa- 
rates the Cordilleras into two parallel chains. The bottom of 
the valley is three thousand metres above the level of the 
ocean, so that Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, seen from the ele- 
vated plains of Lican and Mulalo, appear no higher than the 
Col de Geant and du Cramont, measured by Saussure. As 
there is reason to suppose, that the proximity of the ocean con- 
tributes to feed the volcanic fire, the geologist is astonished 
to find that the most active volcanoes in the kingdom of Quito, 
Cotopaxia, Tungurahua, and Sangay, belong to the eastern 
chain of the Andes, and consequently that which is the farthest 
from the coasts. ‘The whole of the peaks, except Ruca-Pi- 
Chincha, which crown the western Cordilleras, seem to be vol- 
canoes extinguished for a long series of ages; but this moun- 
tain, which is 2° 2’ distant from the nearest coasts, those of 
Esmeralda, and the bay of San-Mateo, spouts out at different 
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periods cataracts of fire, and spreads destruction over the sur- 
rounding plains. 

“The form of Cotopaxi is the most beautiful and regular of 
the collossal summits of the high Andes. It is a perfect cone, 
which, covered with an enormous layer of snow, shines with 
dazzling splendor at the setting of the sun, and detaches itself 
in the most picturesque manner from the azure vault of heaven, 
This covering of snow conceals from the eye of the observer, 
even the smallest inequalities of the soil; no point of rock, no 
stony mass, penetrates the coating of ice, or breaks the regu- 
larity of the figure of the cone. The summit of Cotopaxi re- 
sembles the sugar-loaf, (Pan de azucar) which terminates the 

eak of Teyde; but the height of the cone is six times the 
height of that great volcano in the island of Teneriffe. 

[tis only at the brink of the crater we see ledges of rocks, 
that are never covered with snow, and that look at a distance 
like stripes of the darkest hue; the greatest steepness of this 
part of the cone, and the crevices from which issue currents of 
heated air, are probably the causes of this phenomenon. The 
crater, like that of the Peak of Teneriffe, is surrounded by a 
small circular wall, which, examined with a good telescope, 
looks like a parapet. This is more distinctly seen on the 
southern declivity, when the beholder is placed either on the 
Lion mountain, (Puona Urcu) or on the banks of the small lake 
of Yuracoche. 

‘The conic point of the Peak of Teneriffe is of easy access, 
rising from the midst of a plain, covered with pumice stones, 
and on which a few tufts of spartium supranubium vegetate.— 
In scaling the volcano of Cotopaxi, it is extremely difficult to 
attain the inferior boundary of the perpetual snows, as we ex- 
perienced in an excursion we made in the month of May, in 
the year 1802. The cone is surrounded by deep crevices, 
which atthe moment of the eruptions bear down score, pumice 
stone, water, and blocks of ice, to Rio Napo, and Rio de les 
Alaques. After a nearer examination of the summit of Coto- 
paxi, we may venture to assert, that it would be impossible to 
reach the brink of the crater. *******¥*¥*¥ HHH J 
sketched Cotopaxi, and the head of the Inca, to the west of the 
volcano, at the farm Sienega, ************, The co- 
lossal volcano, the pyramidal peaks of Ilinisa, and the Nevado 
de Quelendana, open here at once on the spectator, and in 
dreadful proximity. This is one ofthe most majestic and awful 
views I ever beheld in either hemisphere.” 

Researches in South America, by Alexander de Humboldt. 
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Miscellaneous. 
fe ad 
For the Methodist Magazine. 


FARTHER. OBSERVATIONS ON CONSISTENCY OF CHARACTER. 


ABSOLUTE perfection we do not expect to find among human 
beings. When, therefore, we discover those infirmities which 
are inseparable from humanity, we are not disposed to abate 
any thing of Christian charity towards the person to whom they 
are attached, especially if we have reason to believe sincerity 
is ranked among his cardinal virtues. But among those whose 
minds are elevated above the common level of mankind, by 
science, and habits of life, and more especially by having had 
the blood of Christ applied to their hearts, we do expect, be- 
cause we ate authorised to expect it, a consistency of charac- 
ter, in whatever relation of life they may occupy. If, in addi- 
tion to the common advantages of persons of this description, 
they occupy a commanding station in seciety, which exposes 
them, like the sun in the heavens, to the gaze of the multitude, 
we have a right to expect a correspondent brightness of aspect, 
and spotlessness of conduct. Like that resplendent luminary 
which rules the day, they shed, if consistency of character and 
propriety of conduct be blended with their other virtues, a lus- 
tre all around them, and reflect a radiance which produces a 
most benign effect upon all within the circle of their influence. 

Being under the sacred profession of Christianity, we expect 
them to feel its indispensable obligations, and to exemplify its 
holy principles, in the whole of their exterior deportment— 
that they will study that propriety of conduct which grows out 
of the state of society, and which is enunciated by the variety 
of relations existing among the members which compose the 
great body of the human family ; and which accommodates it- 
self, with a nicety which no rules of moral conduct. can pre- 
scribe, to the condition and circumstances of all those with 
whom they may have intercourse. This propriety of conduct, 
not being susceptible of accurate definition, or subjected to 
prescribed rules, can only be acquired by observation and ex- 
perience. To know how to feel the obligation of gratitude for 
kindnesses received ; to bestow a favour without seeming to 
impose that obligation, or of communicating the pain of mor- 
tification to the receiver; to possess knowledge and to mani- 
fest it without betraying the vanity of knowing ; to possess 
dignity without haughtiness ; to treat a superior with respect 
without . flattery or mean servility ; an inferior without tyranny 
and contempt; to know how to derive advantages from, or to 
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confer favour upon an equal, without feeling the rankling pas. 
sions of envy and jealousy ; to know when and how to speak, 
and how and when to keep silence; to refute an erroneous opin- 
jon without anger or ostentation; to rejoice in another’s pros- 
petity as well as our own; to acknowledge merit wherever it 
il is found, without detracting from it by that significant but ; and 
| lint to feel willing our own glory should be eclipsed by the superior 
' (y glory of others; to set God and his glory always before our 
tal eyes ; and always to select lawful means to accomplish lawful 
| ends; these are some of those principles of propriety which are 
(in essential to form a consistent character, and which we expect 

en to see exemplified in those in whom science sits enthroned © 

amidst those celestial graces of Christianity, which are sup- 

osed to exert their paramount authority over all its disciples. ~ 

But, as an elegant picture has its beauty heightened by the ~ 
contrasting effects produced by an agreeable and proportionate ~ 
mixture of light and shade, we will endeavour to display the ~ 
excellencies of a consistent character to greater advantage, by | 
exposing the improprieties of Sophronia. 

Somewhat raised, from natural endowments and mental cul- | 
ture, above the level of many of her sex; and having had an © 
early attachment and true conversion to the Christian faith; 
and withal manifesting no little ingenuity in defending the pe- 7 

| culiarities of the Christian system ; she acquired that celebrity ~ 
ae in the Christian world, as to become the idol of her acquaint- 
ance, and to have her society sought after with much assiduity | 
and delight. Moving ina circle of life which gave her public 7 
notoriety, and the light of Christianity ie a brilliancy 
around her character, her name was emblazoned abroad, and 
extended her influence far beyond her personal acquaintance.— 
This, while it enlisted many in her favour, excited the rankling 
assion of envy’in the hearts of those who considered her in the 
light of a rival competitor, Were we allowed to confine our 
y contemplations of her character to these limits, we should be 
“i highly gratified in presenting her to the world as an example r 
worthy to be emulated. But her subsequent steps will not per- 
mit us tostophere. Grace, that molifier of human nature, not | 
being improved to the glory of him who gave it, gradually ~ 
withdrew its saving influence, and left Sophronia, in some 
measure at least, under the dominion of her natural propen- 
sities. 4 
Naturally fond of flattery, and raised to comparative honour © 
by those whose simplicity of intention was not always ~~ 
by prudence, she soon began to “think of herself more highly | 
at than she ought to think: and calling around her some who | 
4 were attracted by the fame of her name, without any regard to 
those pure principles by which alone she was brought into 
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public notice, they unhappily gained an injurious ascendency 
over her judgment and affections. This they did by tempting 
her vanity, making her believe that her celebrity was more in- 
debted to her own individual merit, than to those circumstances 
with which a gracious Providence had, independent of her cen- 
troul, surrounded her. This induced her to assume an air of 
self-importance utterly unbecoming her character and station, 
which exposed her to the just censures of those whose friend- 
ship, above all others, she should have been careful to main- 
tain. 

From having thus taken an elevation too high, she possesses 
not enough of judgment and prudence to maintain her posi- 
tion; and therefore attempts to throw a mantle of reproach 
over all those whom she deems any way likely to be her com- 
petitors, or those who are adequate to ny her seasonable ad- 
vice. Toarrive at her object, truth, that unbending compan- 
ion and stern defender of the upright in heart, is sometimes 
sacrificed to feed her natural appetite for human applause, or 
to furnish the sweet incense of adulation to her vanity. Adopt- 
ing the false and pernicious maxim, that the goodness of an 
object sanctifies the means to accomplish it, she scruples not 
to employ reprehensible arts and unjustifiable means in order 
to bring about her ends. The light of others must be put out 
that her own may shine the brighter! 

Another impropriety which seems to mingle itself in her in- 
tercourse with mankind is, not seeming to know how to time 
her words—I mean she speaks on all occasions without reserve. 
Whether this be owing to an artless simplicity, or to, an artful 
desire to elevate herself above her equals, I pretend not to 
determine. Be it, however, owing to whatever cause it may, 
it evinces a manifest want of a sense of propriety of conduct ; 
and in a person of her pretensions, indicates an inexcusable ig- 
norance of the frailties of human nature. I am here reminded 
of the declaration of Solomon—* A fool uttereth all his heart, 
but a wise man keepeth the matter until afterwards.” 

Another defect, equally manifest with the former, is, that she 
seems to have forgotten “the hole of the pit whence she was 
digged,”’ and no longer acknowledges the causes which raised 
her from obscurity, and gave her notoriety in the world. Had 
not Christianity visited her breast, and exalted her among its 
disciples, whose love, perhaps somewhat ill-directed, led them 
to pay her particular attention, she might have remained un- 
known to this day. Ingratitude for past favours, leads her to 
neglect her old friends, to whose kindness she is so much in- 
debted, and that fondness for the praises of men, which has 
already betrayed her into so many inconsistencies, impels her 


to seek the attention of her new associates, whose frivolity 
Yoru. IV. 14 
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renders them an object of pity and disgust, rather than of love 
and esteem, by all =obeetinied and well-instructed Christians, 
These, with their flatteries, feed her insatiable passion for 
fame. On this account she is rather to be pitied than envied. 

For in the midst of all this glare of popular applause, it is 
evident to every attentive observer of human actions, that So- 
phronia is a stranger to true dignity of character. To form 
this character, which, with her other accomplishments, would 
give her a commanding influence over the minds of others, 
and would enable her, in some degree, to direct their thoughts 
and actions, we should expect to see that gravity of deport- 
ment and suavity of manners, which cannot fail to adorn and 
recommend the female character, and without which the mingled 
emotions of pity and contempt are involuntarily excited in the 
breast of every beholder of her conduct. To these two accom- 
plishments, for which no substitute can be found, she is unhap- 
pily a stranger. Instead, therefore, of rising to that eminence 
to which these, and those other attainments which she does pos- 
sess, would elevate her, she unfortunately descends below the 
level of mediocrity ; enters into the petty disputes of children ; 
laughs at their puerility, and resents their innocent strokes of 
irony; treats them with that childish levity which invites them 
to insult her with their repartees, and to detract from her merit 
by their insignificant witicisms. By these glaring improprie- 
ties, she strips herself of that dignity necessary to command 
respect, and exposes herself to all those bitter shafts of ridicule 
which are the offspring of contempt, and which excite those 
mortifying sighs which are the effects of pity. 

One more prominent defect in the conduct of Sophronia must 
not be Saat over in silence, because it is such a manifest in- 
fraction of the immutable laws of Christianity ; and that is, she 
is a “ busy body in other men’s matters.”” Would truth justify 
us in saying that she is ‘no tatler,” ‘ no promoter of strife,” 
yet her continual intermeddling with that which does not be- 
long to her, would render her conduct totally inexcusable in 
the estimation of all lovers of decorum and order. Thus ex- 
posing herself to the merited censures of the judicious and se- 
rious part of the community, she is perpetually involved in dif- 
ficulties, from which she cannot honourably extricate herself. 
This conduct arises from that disgusting self-conceit, which in- 
duces a belief that none are so capable of managing affairs as 
herself, as if wisdom were her exclusive province, and there- 
fore both it and she must expire together. 

It will be perceived that most of these improprieties originate 
from “ thinking more highly of herself than she ought to think ;”’ 
and this is the consequence of having gradually departed from 
that Christian simplicity and godly sincerity, which are pro- 
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duced and perpetuated by an habitual communion with God.— 
That fear of the Lord, which is a constant wall of defence to 
those who are surrounded by it, no longer defends Sophronia; 
hence, from a desire to please man more than God, she Is 
hurried into inconsistencies no less apparent than her name- 
sake of old, who, to preserve her chastity, was guilty of sui- 
cide ;* for, to avoid the odium of being singularly good, she 
murders the peace of her own soul. 

O! how are these improprieties lamented by her godly 
friends ! How much more satisfactory could they behold in her, 
instead of that outward adorning, of which, though she once de- 
spised it, she is becoming passionately fond, we could behold 
that meek and quiet spirit which is in the sight of God of great 
price; that humility which shrinks from public notice and ap- 
plause ; that faith in Christ and love to God, which disdains 
dependence on worldly pomp and human grandeur, for enjoy- 
/ ment; and that constant spirit of prayer and watchfulness, 
| which keeps up an uninterrupted communion with God :— 
| Then should Sophronia be exhibited as an example for the im- 
| itation of all her sex. | 


a 


° 
For the Methodist Magazine. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
In a Letter from Miss S. to Miss S. 


My Dear S. ! 


Oun late conversation upon the beauty of language, gave 
me many pleasing and delightful emotions after we parted, and 
caused me to reflect upon him who is the source of all beauty 
and perfection ; and I was led to admire that creative wisdom 
which has so wonderfully fashioned our minds, as to be capa- 
ble of relishing whatever is beautiful, grand, and sublime, either 
in the intellectual, moral, or physical world: and if we culti- 
vate them as is our privilege, we shall ever find within ourselves 
a sufficient enjoyment, without the painful necessity of search- 
ing abroad for happiness, among those evanescent things in 
which it does not exist. 

By the assistance of true devotion we may render every 
study subservient to God’s glory, and make it the means of 
bringing us nearer the fountain of eternal light: for every ac- 
quisition of knowledge and virtue, may serve as an avenue 


*Sophronia, in Greek DoPewna, was an ancient Christian matron, who, to 
avoid the seducing arts of the emperor Decius, put herself to death. ‘This. 
anecdote is related by the ecclesiastical historian, Eusebius. 
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through which light is reflected upon us from that holy place, 
where myriads of disembodied spirits, clothed with immortality, 
bow in reverence before the august throne. It should be our 
constant aim to promote the happiness of our fellow creatures ; 
and to do this, we should improve our understanding, and fix a 
just restraint upon the imagination, which too often exceeds its 
proper bounds, plants thorns in the pillows of youth, and lays 
a foundation for unhappiness through future life. Ours is an 
age on which the God of heaven has propitiously smiled. No 
longer is the female world embarrassed by unequal rights. We 
now, thank God, have the same privileges for intellectual im- 
provement with the other sex. No longer do the fetters of 
ignorance bind our mental powers ; but almost all classes have 
now the means to cultivate their minds in some degree, at least 
so as to be able to take some active part in the social and re- 
lative duties of life, as rational, thinking beings; and thereby 


prove that they were designed, by infinite wisdom, to contribute = 
to the improvement as well as ornament of society. External ~ 
charms are pre-possessing ; but when they are made a substi- 7 





tute for the excellencies of a refined understanding, they soon | 
fade; for how can the attractive graces long centre and har- © 


monize in a form devoid of thought and reflection ? 


‘¢ Mind, mind alone, (bear witness earth and heaven) 
The living fountain in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime, here band in hand 

Sit paramount the graces !” 


O! how lamentable it is, my friend, that this inestimable 
gem, the soul, is so neglected, when all that is valuable is con- 
tained in it, even life and immortality! I] am utterly astonished 
when I see the professor of religion insensible to intellectual 
charms. Surely I am ready to conclude that she has never 
tasted the sublime enjoyment of a spiritual elevation, nor felt 
the worth of solitude and retirement. Would to heaven that 
our sex were more wise! If we only knew how to make a 
just estimate of our time and talents, bestowed upon us by our 
Creator, we should use these precious gifts to extend our in- 
fluence in society, by sucha line of conduct as should do justice 
to ourselves and others. 

I am glad, my dear S. that your mind has taken a different 
turn from many of your age. A taste for moral improvement 
discovers itself in your remarks; and I trust it will pain that 
ascendency over your mind, asconstantly to draw your atten- 
tion from the trifling spirit which reigns among many who pro- 
fess the name of Christ; all you lack is the spirit of devotion. 
The world has not yet lost all its charms, and you are partially 
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enslaved by the fear of man: if this snare were broken, you 

would launch forth into that sea of gospel liberty which alone 

can give you that peace which passes all understanding. S. 
New-York, Nov. 15, 1820. 


—) 6 Ca 


Religious and Missionary Intelligence. 
E—_— ____ 


ACCOUNT OF THE WORK OF GOD IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE DISTRICT. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 
Sandwich, N. Hampshire, Dec. 20, 1820. 


Dear BreETHREN, ; 

Tue following account of the progress of the work of 

God in this district, you are at liberty to publish in the Maga- 
zine, if you think proper. 

New-Hampshire district has witnessed this year, some re- 
freshings from the presence of the Lord, and especially Landaff 
circuit. Our Camp-meeting in September last was a means of 
the most glorious revival we have ever witnessed in this vicin- 
ity. It commenced on Thursday, and closed on Tuesday fol- 
lowing. ‘The weather was peculiarly favourable, as we had no 
rain, except on the last morning of the meeting. 

As there had been some concern for religion manifested in a 
few families in the neighbourhood, previous to the Camp-meet- 
ing, they, at an early period of the meeting, evincéd their de- 
sire for salvation, by requesting an interest in the prayers of 
God’s people. Others soon joined them; and thanks be to 
God, they were soon enabled to bear testimony to the power 
of Christ to pardon their sins. 

The gracious work, so happily begun, progressed ; and each 
day and night presented additional witnesses for Jesus. Op- 
position, if any existed in the heart, dared not to shew itself 
openly ; for the work became so general, that those who did 
not immediately: engage in it, were awed into solemnity and 
reverence, while they silently gazed, and beheld the manifest 
tokens of God’s power and grace. Some, indeed, who came 
apparently to divert themselves, were convinced of their error, 
and, bowing under the power of conviction, surrendered them- 
selves willing captives to the Lord Jesus. ‘ He had compas- 
sion on them, and healed them.”’ 

It was, indeed, a pleasing sight, to behold the aged and the 
youth, under a sense of their condemned state, press into the 
circle, and beg an interest in the intercessions of those who 
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were engaged in prayer. The conduct of one gentleman 
seems to deserve particular notice. Seeing his sister on her 
knees in prayer, he came abruptly upon her, took her by the 
arm, and instantly led her away. A preacher seeing her situ- 
ation, and feeling great solicitude for her fate, endeavoured 
to dissuade the man from so rash a measure. This so exasper- 
ated the unhappy man, that he raised his hand to strike the 
preacher, but was prevented. God, however, soon ‘ shewed 
unto him a more excellent way.’? Smitten with guilt for his 
conduct, he presented himself as a subject for prayer. He now 
kneeled with his sister, and raising his eyes towards that God 
whom he had insulted, begged that the sinner might live. He 
did not pray in vain. God shewed that he was merciful, and 
the penitent sinner left the circle rejoicing in God his Saviour. 
He is now a promising member of the church. 

Another singular instance of Divine power and goodness was 
manifested towards an aged officer of the revolution. He who 
had long braved the rage of war, and dared the thunder of the 
cannon, now listened to the trump of salvation, and bowed the 
knee to the Prince of Peace. 

On Monday the work was glorious indeed. The Lord “ bow- 
ed the heavens and came down!”’ In the evening the scene 
was well calculated to impress the mind with awful delight.— 
That I might enjoy the full benefit of it, I retired to a neigh- 
bouring hill, from whence 1 could see the encampment, and 
distinctly hear the groans of the awakened sinner, as well as 
the song of triumph from the tongue of the happy believer.— 
From Monday morning to Tuesday, thirty-four professed to find 
peace with God. What number were converted during the 
whole meeting, I cannot exactly say; but it is thought that 
there were nearly one hundred. At any rate, that number 
joined the church before we left the ground. 

Perhaps you who are accustomed to the great things of which 
we hear from the south, may not think the above any way ex- 
traordinary ; but we who live in this north latitude, think it is 
marvelous in our eyes, and highly worthy of a thankful remem- 
brance ; and we doubt not but you will unite with us in ascrib- 
ing allthe glory to ‘“‘God and the Lamb.” This gracious 
work is still going on, and on that circuit one hundred adults 
have been baptized in one month. 

Several other circuits within the bounds of this district, have 
been highly favoured of God: so that we feel greatly encour- 
aged to persevere in our work, trusting in God for success.— 
Camp-meetings especially, for the year past, in this section of 
the country, have been greatly blessed of God. 

J am, with due esteem, your’s. 


Jacop SANBORN. 
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STATE OF RELIGION IN ASIA. 


An extract from “The Report of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society of 1819.” 


(Continued from page 77.) 


3. Bompay.—The accounts from our excellent and laborious 
missionary, Mr. Horner, are very satisfactory. His acquire- 
ments in the native tongues are highly creditable to him, and 
have, we trust, laid the foundation of extensive usefulness.— 
From his accurate knowledge of the Mahratta and Hindostanee, 
the missionary who has been sent to his assistance will be able 
the sooner to qualify himself for intercourse with the natives, 
and the superintendence of the schools. The following recent 
communications from Mr. Horner will best show the state of the 


mission. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. J. Horner, dated Bombay, Feb. 15, 1819. 


‘In addition to my two Mahratta schools, mentioned in a for- 
mer letter, I opened another the middle of last month in a cen- 
tral part of the native town, near one of the principal temples 
inthe island. In the three schools I have about one hundred 
and forty boys. The general method of my school instruc- 
tions is this: after the children have learned to form and join 
the letters by writing with a stile, or cane, upon a flat board, 
sprinkled lightly with sand, I give them a small book of six- 
teen pages, containing short lessons proper for children, such 
as are in the English primers and spelling-books: when this is 
gone through, it is followed by a Jarger one ; the lesséns in this 
latter are more decidedly Christian, treating generally in a plain 
manner of Christian doctrines and morals, interspersed with 
forms of prayer, scripture histories, &c. &c. others, who are 
farther advanced in their learning, read a small tract called, in 
Mahiatta, Swurgyupunth, or, The Heavenly Road; anda few 
read the gospel of Matthew. It will be no depreciation of them 
to say, that the school-books above mentioned were composed 
and printed by the American missionaries here ; they are cer- 
tainly very well adapted to the design of conveying useful and 
religious instruction to iggorant, uninformed heathen children. 
In visiting the schools, after exmaining the scholars respecting 
their regular daily lessons, I make several of them stand up, 
one at atime, and repeat aloud alternately a hymn, or portion 
of scripture, or the commandments ; asking them such questions, 
and giving such explanations as the subject may require.— 
Those who write on paper, copy out select portions of scripture, 
as well to impress them on their minds, as to improve their 
hand; and by giving small rewards, such as a new school- 
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book, or something of that kind, I endeavour to excite emulation 
among them, and to make them consider it an honour anda 
privilege to come to school. It affords me no small degree of 
satisfaction to perceive, that, in general, I have their confidence 
and affection. I have considered it from the first, and hope [ 
ever shall, that it is the duty of a missionary to make all know- 
ledge in himself, and, as far as his influence extends, in others, 
instrumental in conveying the knowledge of “ the only true God 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.” 

“ You have my grateful acknowledgments of your kindness 
in the generous vote of one hundred pounds for the establish- 
ment of schools. I could immediately find employment for 
more than that sum, but should not be able to pay enough at- 
tention to each school, were many established, so as to do jus- 
tice to all : however, on the arrival of the long expected mis- 
sionary, ordered to be sent by the Conference of 1817, I trust 
we shall break up fresh ground. 

‘‘T find I make daily progress in speaking the languages, 
and am able to address the people with a degree of pleasure : 
but until we can get a house or room to preach in, I shall not 
be ableto say any thing of my sermons in Mahratta, or Hin- 
doostanee. The people consider the streets and bazars, &c. 
their own, and though they listen to what we tell them, yet they 
will talk, and sometimes contradict with all their might. But 
these are good signs; they shew that the Gospel appears to 
them of enough importance to call forth their opposition, and is 
not a thing to be treated with silent contempt. If they will 
but listen to our message, and ponder it in their minds, who 
can tell but that divine grace may be imparted to them, and 
saving faith be wrought within them ;—according to the scrip- 
ture, ‘“ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Horner, dated Bombay, 20th March, 1819. 


‘“‘ T have opened a fourth school: my complement of boys is 
now one hundred and eighty ; a few have left off coming, be- 
cause the school-books do not contain any portion of their re- 
ligious and other writings; but the general number is on the in- 
crease. One great evil, and in my opinion the greatest, is the 
frequent recurrence of holidays. These are considered not 
merely days of play, but in general seasons set apart for par- 
ticular forms and ceremonies of worship; yet, though styled 
holy days, they are nothing but times of merriment and revelry. 
When leave of absence is requested by my schoolmasters or 
boys, for such purposes, I invariably refuse; giving at the 
same time my reasons for so doing. With or without permis- 
sion, the scholars absent themselves at particular festivals ; but 
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till some effectual remedy can be devised, it appears:a less evil 
to have one’s authority undervalued by their acting directly 
opposite to order, than to give the slightest apparent encour- 
agement to their idolatrous application of time, by granting 
leave of absence in such circumstances. 

‘One of the most abominable festivals ever celebrated, is just 
now ended. Itis the annual festival of the Holey, and always 
lasts four or five days. A part of the ceremonies is the worship 
of fire, which was performed on the night of the 1 1th instant, 
large holes having been dug by the road side, in which fires 
were made. A description of the general character of the fes- 
tival cannot with decency be given. 

‘‘ Monday, March 22. Several days ago, I called at the 
Government House, wishing to have an interview with the gov- 
ernor ; but his Excellency not being at home, | sent him a note, 
requesting to be informed when | might be permitted to wait 
upon him. Accordingly, yesterday morning, being at the Fort 
church, an aid-de-camp came to my seat, and requested me to 
be at the Governor’s house after divine service. I went di- 
rectly, and was very handsomely and obligingly received. I 
stated in few words, “ that having heard of his Excellency’s 
intention of leaving India, I thought it a duty incumbent on 
me to wait on him, and in the name of the other missionaries 
in India, with whom I was connected, as well as in my own 
name, to present our most grateful acknowledgments for the fa- 
vourable notice which His Excellency had been pleased to take 
of our mission at its commencement, and for the protection I 
_. had since enjoyed under his administration ; and, at, the same 
time, to express my regret at the prospect of being so soon de- 

rived of His Excellency’s immediate countenance and protec- 
tion.”? His Excellency was pleased to answer, “ That it was 
his opinion that we deserved to be countenanced and protected ; ° 
he highly approved of our proceedings, and was pleased at no- 
ticing the prudent line of conduct we had pursued, by which 
none of those unpleasant feelings had been excited which were 
anticipated ; and he was happy to assure me, that he had not 
heard a single charge of impropriety alleged against our mis- . 
sion since its commencement ; he felt a very high regard for the 
missionaries in Ceylon, who first landed at Bombay ; and most 
cordially wished us all success in our undertakings.” 


The Committee, having received invitations from Bangalore 
and Negapatam to send out missionaries, these places have 
been lately added to their stations in continental India, and ap- 
pointments for them will immediately be made. ‘The mission- 
ary to be stationed at Negapatam, will also be directed to visit 


the island of Rammisseram, an important station for Missionary 
Vou. IV, 15 
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labour, from the iinmense annual resort of devotees from the 
most distant parts of India to its celebrated temple. It has 
been properly termed the Mecca of India. 

New Souta Wates.—The appointment of an additional 
missionary to New South Wales has been followed by pleasing 
results. Mr. Leigh has been in part relieved from his exces- 
sive labours, and the numerous places in the settlement where 
his ministry had been earnestly solicited, have been more reg- 
ularly visited. Three chapels have been erected in the colo- 
ny, and a number of villages, where the settlers were livi 
without any religious care, are formed into a circuit, in whick 
the two missionaries itinerate, preaching the gospel of Christ 
to many people who had not for years heard its joyful sound. 
The excellent clergy of the colony have kindly encouraged 
them in their labours ; and Mr. Lowry, the last missionary sent 
out, readily received permission from His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Macquarric, to enter upon his labours. A third mission- @ 
ary has been appointed, and is on the point of msi The | 
necessity for additional labours in this extensive and impor: 
tant field, is forcibly stated in a recent letter from a respectable 

entleman resident in this colony, with extracts from which we 
have been favoured. ‘The population of the colony is stated 
at 20,000 souls, not one-fifth of whom have any opportunity of 
attending on religious instruction. Public schools are formed 
at each township, yet, of near 4,000 children, it cannot he 
supposed that one fourth received instruction at schools.— 
Zealous and laborious as the clergy of the colony are, and great 
as have been the exertions of our missionaries, the help already 
there is greatly below the measure of the want, and this colony 
has yet large claims upon the compassion of Christians at home. 
Adequate instruction would, by the blessing of God, at length 
change entirely the moral character of the inhabitants, and lay 
the foundations of an industrious and religious state of society, 
in acountry which must ultimately have an important influence 
upon the extension of the kingdom of Christ in the Pacific and 


Indian Oceans. ; 
(To be Continued. ) 
er meena 


For the Methodist Magazine. 


STe DOMINGO. 


Some time in the year 1816, a mission was established in 
St. Domingo, by our British brethren, and Messrs. John Brown 
and James Catts being sent, commenced preaching at Port au 
Prince. By a letter from Mr. Brown, dated at this place, May 
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30, 1817, it appears the missionaries had been kindly received, 
and had assurance of protection from President Petion ; and 
that the word was heard with profit and joy by those who at- 
tended their ministry. 

The following extract from Mr. Brown’s letter, will shew 
the manner in which his hearers attended to what was spoken. 
‘“‘ Very often,” says he, “ they respond to what we say in our 
sermons. ‘Two or three Sundays ago, preaching on Luke xxiv. 
46, 47, towards the close, wishing to rivet the word on their 
minds, | addressed them, ‘ Do you think, my friends, that we 
have come here to publisha lie?” Instantly,.‘ No, no!’ echoed 
from every quarter. Taking advantage of this declaration, | 
proceeded to insist on our total depravity and guilt ; on the ab- 
solute necessity of repentance and remission of sins; and 
pointed them to Jesus Christ as the only Saviour; whilst ‘ Yes, 
yes!’ was reiterated at the close of almost every sentence.” 

From a subsequent letter, dated June 3, 1818, it appears 
they had commenced building a house of worship, and were 
making monthly collections to defray the expense; and also, 
that they had formed a class, consisting of about twenty-five 
members; and Mr. Brown had made an excursion into the in- 
terior of the island. 

The missionaries, continued their labours with considerable 
success, established a school, and received about forty mem- 
bers into society, to whom the sacrament was administered on 
July 26, 1818, until they were finally compelled, by circum- 
stances beyond their controul, and much against their own de- 
sire, to leave the island of St. Domingo. 

The following extract from a letter of Mr. Brown’s to the 
Mission Committee of London, dated May 14, 1819, will best 
shew the causes of their departure. ‘“* At one period of our 
mission, our prospects were flattering, as may be seen by intel- 
ligence already given to the world; and though from the time 
individuals became attached to us, and were considered as of 
eur congregation, persecution occasionally shewed itself, yet 
we had no apprehensions that it would so soon break out with 
so much violence. 1 do not mean to enter into details, but it 
appears to me that a party was formed, who were determined 
to drive us from the island; and to accomplish their design, 
availed«themselves of some unhappy circumstances which oc- 
curred, to excite the fury of the populace against us. Qur 
house was frequently assailed during divine worship, in such a 
manner as rendered it impracticable to continue our public as- 
semblies. We ourselves were threatened, and found it neces- 
sary, for personal safety, to appeal to the civil authority. We 
have no reason to suppose that the government had any part in 
the persecution: on the contrary, a military force was sent to 
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protect us ; yet, what finally shut up our way, and made us de. 
termine on leaving the island, was, the President’s declaration, 
that he thought it expedient we should preach no more. The 
motives which induced his Excellency to make this declaration, 
are best known to himself; but his opinion of our character 
and conduct may be fairly inferred, as well by the complimen- 
tary letter addressed to him by the Committee, as from a pro- 
mise of a donation to the Society, which promise he has since 
fulfilled by sending a bill of exchange for five hundred pounds 
sterling. 

** Our removal from Port au Prince, the scene of two years’ 
labour, and the object of our hopes and wishes, has cost me 
many tears ; yet allis not lost. We left in society thirty ap- 
proved members, and eighteen on trial, under the care of .two 
young men, the fruit of the mission, one of whom in particular 
has promising talents, and has occasionally given exhortations. 
We gave them plans for meeting classes, Siding pray er-meet- 
Ings, -and meetings for reading and repeating the catechism ; so 
that there exists still in the capital of the republic of Hayti, a 
regular organized Methodist society, proceeding according to 
the Methodist plan. 

“‘ The situation of that island, and especially of the little so- 
ciety there, claims, and I trust will have the sympathies and 
prayers of the pious.” 

When Mr. Brown left St. Domingo, as above related, for 
England, he came, in company with Thomas Le Savage, (a 
French local preacher from the island of Guernsey, who had 
visited Port au Prince for the purpose of imparting the gospel 
of the grace of God to that people, without fee or reward) to 
this city, New-York. From him we received the melancholy 
tidings of the circumstances of his departure.from the island, as 
detailed in the above extract. 

Knowing the destitute situation of the “ little society’? which 
were left by Mr. Brown, and having an opportunity, the New- 
York Methodist Tract Society sent them some French tracts: 
and a few days since the following letter of thanks, translated 
from the French, was received, and read to the board of Man- 


agers. 
Port au Prince, Nov. 28, 1820. 


Lantine and Nannine, members of the Methodist society at Port 
au Prince, to the New-York Methodist Tract Society. 


Very dear brethren and sisters in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


We take great pleasure in writing this short epistle to you, 
to give you an evidence of our love to God, and to you, who are 
our companions in the kingdom of Jesus Christ. Permit us to 
inform you something of what we have endured from persecu- 
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tion since the departure of our beloved ministers, John Brown, 
J. Catts and Fhomas Le Savage, who were ve to leave us 
with much regret, contrary to their own desire, being maltreat- 
ed and despised by the people here; so much so, that, unless 
the Lord had interfered in their behalf, they would have been 
stoned by the people ; and even some of us have been impris- 
oned ; but the Lord has delivered us, and we have avoided the 
evil they designed to do unto us. Oh! brethren and sisters, 
pray for us, that the word of the Lord may have free course, 
run and be glorified among us. We see the love of God to- 
wards us, in calling us to be his children, even us, who deserve 
to be banished from his kingdom: but, instead of this, he gives 
us access to his grace and love. Time will only permit us to 
say a few words to you, or we could recount to you much of 
our sufferings and blessings, since the gospel has been preached 
in our city. But permit us to offer up our prayers to God, that 
he may bless you, and cause you to walk in piety, and make 
you happy in his kingdom for ever. 

All our brethren and sisters present their thanks to you for 
the Tracts which you sent us, which came in a very favoura- 
ble time, by the hand of our dear brother Daher ; and we have 
it in special charge to present their love to you. Among oth- 
ers we name the following persons :—Charles Passoir, Saint 
Dennis, Mamare Justine Deschant, Madame Bauduy, Chalotte 
Toto,—and for ourselves, we close, by saluting you in the 
Lord, and requesting an interest in your prayers, that the Lord 
may grant his abundant grace unto us, that we may serve and 
love him eternally ; and by saying, that our prayers shall be 
raised to God for you, that he may bring you to heaven, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. 

Your very affectionate servants, 
LantineE NoqueEsTE. 
NannineE Micuat. 


We sincerely hope that the time will soon come when these 
people shall be favoured with pastors after God’s own heart. 


LETTER TO THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE N. YORK 
METHODIST TRACT SOCIETY. 


Rev. Brother, 
Nantucket, Nov. 30, 1820. 


TurovueH this vehicle, I would acquaint you of the forma- 
tion of a Methodist Female Tract Society in this place, auxiliary 
to the N. York Methodist Tract Society ; embracing every 
pripeigla contained in the Constitution recommended in your 
second annual report. 
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I am requested to write immediately, in order to obtain 
Tracts as soon as is consistent. I cannot therefore inform 
you what our prospects are with regard to the increase of our 
number, which at present amounts to twenty-four members, 
while some others have it in contemplation to cast in their 
mite. But this I can say, here is a wide field for the circula. 
tion of Tracts. We have about eighty ships employed in the 
whale fishery, on board of which we believe tracts would be re- 
ceived and examined ; besides many smaller vessels belonging 
here, some of which carry passengers. Likewise a large num. 
ber of immortal spirits in our streets, who seldom or never at- 
tend public worship. In this view of the subject, and with 
these prospects before us, we united ourselves intoa society, on 
the 29th November, with our hearts uplifted to Almighty God, 
that he would smile upon, and add his blessing to our feeble en- 
deavours to promote his cause and kingdom here ; and we en- 
treat our dear brethren in Christ, to supplicate a throne of grace 
in our behalf. We send fifteen dollars to procure Tracts, and 
leave it at your discretion to send such as you think proper. It 
is probable we shall want more in the course of a few months. 
With sentiments of respect, we remain your sisters in Christ. 

Lypia H. Expriper, Sec’ry. 


Rev. Thomas Mason. 





By information we have received from the South-Carolina 
Conference, it appears that they have formed themselves into a 
Conference Missionary Society, auxiliary to the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and have resolved 
io make weekly cent collections generally throughout the Con- 
ference, and have also sent out two missionaries to Mississippi. 
This is matter of encouragement, and we hope that the other 
Conferences in the Union will follow their example. The in- 
crease of members in that Conference for the present year is one 


thousand six hundred and twenty. 


The United Foreign Missionary Society of New-York are 
making exertions to extend their missionary labours among the | 
Tuscarora and Seneca Indians, on the western borders:of New- © 
York state. The Senecas, who have heretofore declined re- 
ceiving a minister of the gospel to reside among them, but have 
been instructed by a catechist, have at length consented to re- 
ceive a regular minister, which the Society has determined on 
sending, and also two additional female teachers, to instruct the 
female children in spinning, knitting, weaving, and sewing. See 
American Missionary Register for January, 1821. 
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The following is a letter received by William Alvis, a youth 
from the Tuscarora tribe, now at the Wesleyan Seminary in this 
city, and who, it is expected, will soon be prepared to go out 
as a teacher among the Indians. Mr. Young, the author of this. 
letter, is a teacher of a school in the Seneca tribe. 


Seneca School-house, November 9, 1320, 


My Frienp WIitt1AM, 

A few days ago I received from the office, your friendly let- 
ter, and am much pleased to hear of your good health, and suc- 
cess in your studies. I am also much pleased at the interest 
expressed in your letter for our welfare, and for our success 
among the heathen around us. I hope you are much in prayer 
for the poor heathen, who are perishing for want of that gospel 
that you and I are so fully informed of in God’s word. The 
time is no doubt near, of which you speak, when many of the 
heathen shall be given to the Saviour—particularly the heathen 
in our own land: I mean the Indians of North and South Amer- 
ica. We hear often of new missions going out to them, and that 
they are joyfully received. Several young people in and near 
Buffalo, expect to go out from this place about seven hundred 
miles into the Mackanaw country ; perhaps to three or four dif- 
ferent places. A yqung man left Buffalo on the 7th inst. for 
that part, to explore a place for commencing a mission, and 
preparing for a family, which will likely go out next summer— 
his name is Hudson. 

I will copy a few verses composed for singing on his departs 


ure in the steam-boat. 


’ 


THE MISSIONARY’S FAMILY.— 7 une Brookfield. 


3. The hour has come, the bark awaits, The earth’s remotest age and clime, j 
The pilgrim lifts his soul to God— Shall find my grace is still the same, 
May Jesus safely guide thee where 


The Missionary never trod. 6. And must you go—and must we part 


The tie that binds us heart to heart, 
2. Hark! from the wilds near Mackanaw, Unites us strong, but nought below 
The wand’ring savage lifts his ery— Should stop when Jesus bids thee go. 
Come ye dear heralds of the cross, 


And point me to that world on bigh. 7. Go, brother, go—and may that song, 


, Though I am weak the Lord is strong,- 
3. See the poor Indian hopeless roam ; Dwell on your lips—be this your hope, 
No ray of light breaks on his way; No one can sink with sucha prop. 
For ages past his path is gloom, 


Yet still and still he goes astray. 8. Go then, dear brother, hasten on, 


The long expected hour is near 


4, And shall the dying Indian’s cry When grace shall find Alknomac’s son, 
Affect no heart ; and shall he die? And be shall learn one God to fear. 
Forbid it mercy—Sov’reign grace 
Shall in the desert find a place. % And may those dark abodes of sin, 

Soon be th’ abodes of praying men; 

5. Go, saith the Saviour—I command : The holy, happy, happy home 

My gospel preach in ev’ry land ; Of followers of the blessed Lamb. 


Buffalo, Nov. 7, 1829. 
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last receive a crown of life. 


In very great haste, I must bid you farewell, and remain your 


sincere friend, 


eee fC 


Poetry. 





To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


The following lines, offered for insertion, are 
from the pious and animated pen of J. Montgom- 
ery ; a poet who has dedicated his genius, and 
tuned his lyre, to the cause of virtue and religion. 


Petersburg, Virginia, December, 1820. 


CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 


People of the living God, 

I have sought the world around. 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and eomfort no where found—. 
Now to you my spirit turns— 

Turns, a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren, where your altar burns, 

O receive me to your rest. 


Lonely, I no longer roam, 

Like the cluud, the wind, the wave, 
Where you dwell shall be my home, 

Where you die shall be my grave. 
Mine the God whom yeu adore, 

Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 
Earth can fill my soul no more: 

Ey’rv idol [ resign. 


Tell me not of gain and loss, 
Ease, enjoyment, pomp, and pow’r: 
Welcome poverty and cross, 
Shame, reproach, affliction’s hour. 
Follow me, I know thy voice— 
Jesus, Lord, thy steps I see, 
Now I take thy yoke by choice, 
Light thy burthen now to me. 
Sheffield, April, 1820. 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
ON THE CHURCH OF KRISUVIK,IN ICE- 
LAND. 


* There was nothing so sacred in the appear- 
ance of this church, as to make us hesitate to use 
the altar as our dining table.” 

Mackenzie’s Travels in Iceland, p. 114. 


Though “tester domes, and splendid fanes, 
And costly robes, and choral strains, 

And altars richly drest, 
And sculptur’d saints, and sparkling gems, 
And mitred heads and diadems, 

Inspire with awe the breast; 


The sou] enlarg’d—devout—sincere, 
With equal piety draws near 
The holy House of God, 


POETRY. 


The Christian world in our land is awaking up, and the 
Lord Jesus is enabling Zion to lengthen her cords and strength- 
en her stakes. 1 hope your constant study and prayer to God 
is, that you may be led into all truth, and your feet be kept from 
falling, and you be made faithful unto death, that you may at 




















James Youna. 


That rudely rears its,rustic head, 
Scarce higher than the peasant’s shed, 
By peasant only trod. 


Tis not the pageantry of show, 
That can impart devotion’s glow, 
Nor sanctify a prayer; 
Then why th’ Icelandick church disdain, 
Or why its sacred walls profane, 
As though God dwelt not there ? 


The contrite heart, the pious mind, 
The Christian, to that spot confin’d, 
Betore its altar kneels ! 
There breathes his hopes, there plights his 
vows, 
And there with low submission bows, 
And to his God appeals. 


In realms that touch the northern pole, 
Where streams of burning lava roll 
Their desolating course; 
Sulphurious mountains raging boil, 
Blasting th’ already sterile alk 
With wild volcanick force ; 


Where cold, and snow, and frost conspire, 
With livid subterranean fire, 
To curse the barren lands ; 
Where deep morasses faithless smile, he 
In transient verdure to beguile, . 
This humble fabrie stands. 


O! scorn it not because ’tis poor, 

Nor turn thee from its sacred door, 
With contumelious pride ; 

But entering in, that Pow’r adore, 

Who gave thee, on a milder shore, 
In safety to reside : 


Where Zephyr breathes in temper’d gal 

Through wood-crown’d hills, and on ys 
And gentle rivers flow : 

And herbs, and fruits, and fragrant flowers, 

And flocks, and herds, and shady bowers, 
Their varied gifts bestow. 


Let no presumptuous thoughts arise, 
That thou art dearer in his eyes 
Than poor Icelandick swain ; 
Who bravely meets the northern wind, 
With brow serene—and soul resign’d 
To penury and pain. 


Where much is given, more is requir’d : 
Where little, is is still desir’d ; | . 
Enjoy thy happier lot 
With trembling awe, and chasten’d fear : 
Krisuvik’s church to God is dear, 
And will not be forgot 


a 
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